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Red-headed Woodpecker. C. 


Junco. C. 


Red-bellied Woodpecker. C. 


Song Sparrow. C. 


Flicker, C. 


Cardinal. C. 


Prairie Horned Lark. C. 


Towhee. 3. 


Crow. A. 


Northern Shrike, 2. 


Blue Jay. C. 


Brown Creeper. 1. 


Cowbird. C. 


White-breasted Nuthatch 


Meadowlark. C. 


Tufted Titmouse. C. 


Red-winged Blackbird. A. 


Chickadee. C. 


Rusty Blackbird. C. 


Robin. C. 


Bronzed Grackle. A. 


Bluebird. C. 


Tree Sparrow. C. 


Total 41. 



C. 



Thus it will be seen that of the forty species recorded on March 12, 
1898, nine were not recorded on March 11, 1899, while ten were recorded 
in 1899 which were not recorded in 1898. 

Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 



A SUGGESTION TO OOLOGISTS. 

Before we enter upon another active campaign of bird nesting, it is 
fitting that we should pause a moment to reflect upon the true aim of our 
toil, risks and trouble, as well as delight and recreation. How many of 
us can define the phrase "Collecting for scientific purposes," which, like 
liberty, is the excuse for many crimes? 

If it is true, as has been asserted, that oology as a scientific study has 
been a disappointment, I am convinced that it is not on account of its 
limited possibilities, but simply because the average oologist devotes so 
much time to the collection and bartering of specimens that no time is 
left for the actual study of the accumulating shells. In other words, he 
frequently undertakes a journey without aim or object. 

The oologist has done much toward clearing up the life history of 
many of our birds, but as observations of this nature can often be accom- 
plished without the breaking up of the home of the parent bird, it alone 
will not suffice as an excuse for indiscriminate collecting. After preparing 
the specimen for the cabinet his responsibility does not end but only 
begins. A failure to add something to the general knowledge is robbing 
the public as well as the birds. He who talks fluently of the enforcement 
of strict laws for the preservation of our wild birds, their nests and eggs, 
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and fails to protect and encourage those about his premises, falls short 
of his duty ; and if his cabinet contains bird skins or egg shells which 
might just as well have remained where Nature placed them, he is incon- 
sistent, demanding that others abstain that he may indulge. 

For fear of starting an egg collecting craze, I have always been 
reluctant to open my egg cabinet to boys, well knowing my inability to 
explain to their entire satisfaction just why I should rob nests and they 
should not ; any more than certain well known ornithologists can clear 
themselves from the imputation of cruelty when destroying well-nigh 
exterminated species in the breeding season and leaving the young to rot 
in embrayo or die a slow death by starvation. 

In conclusion I would say that when an oologist constantly keeps in 
mind and acts under the assumption that the birds are his best friends 
aud not his deadly enemies, he cannot go far wrong, and the means he 
employs will be justified in the light of subsequent study and research 
of data and specimens. If any of us fall short in this we have only 
ourselves to blame. Let us then collect with moderation and fewer eggs 
and more notes be the order of the day. 

Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Penna. 



GENERAL NOTES. 



Notes from New Auburn, Minn. — January 15, while walking along 
the shore of a lake and through two patches of woods, I saw eight 
Chickadees, six White-breasted Nuthatches, three Downy Woodpeckers, 
and about twenty-two Redpolls. The thermometer registered 41° above 
zero. From January 29 to February 12 the mercury was not above zero, 
and every morning found it from 12 to 32 degrees below. There was a 
flock of twelve to fifteen Snowflakes that fed regularly in one of the 
fields during that time. February 12 a flock of about 100 or 125 Snow- 
flakes settled for a short time in a field and then moved on towards the 
south-west. The thermometer stood at io° above at the time. 

G. M. Burdick, Neiv Auburn, Minn. 

Birds in a Snow-storm. — During and after a recent snow-storm, when 
the ground was covered with several inches of soft snow, Robins, 
Meadowlarks and the blackbirds gleaned for food in the ditches and 
' ' dead furrows " in the fields where the water had melted the snow. 
They seemed to be as much at home in the shallow water as the true 



